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Turtle 
Tempests 


Ithough they admittedly 

respect each other’s work, 
it doesn’t always seem that Jan 
Strnad and Richard Corben 
have the easiest of collabora- 
tions. In fact, when they came 
together for their recent mini- 
series Son of Mutant World, 
Strnad killed off the hero of 
Corben's original epic and 
changed its tone from high 
drama to high comedy (see 
COMICS SCENE #14). On the 
other hand, remarks Corben, 
"We'll seem like we're going on 
an even keel for a little bit, 
then I'll draw something in and 
he'll call up and say, 'What the 
heck is that?'" This same 
“carefree” style of working 
also saw them through the cre- 
ation of Turtles Take Time, a 
special full-color one-shot is- 
sue featuring Kevin Eastman 
and Peter Laird's Teenage 
Mutant Ninja, Turtles. 

"In Turtles. Take Time, as 
the Turtles travel through time, 
they change physically to 
match the era that they're in. In 
pirate days, one of them has a 
little Errol Flynn mustache and 
one has an eye-patch...and 
Donatello has a peg leg. 

"When it came time to 
drawing that, Richard felt real 
funny about drawing Donatello 
as disfigured. I think he was 
concerned about what Kevin 
Eastman would think. "Would I 
want somebody to disfigure 
one of my characters? Probably 
not.' So, he drew Donatello 
with a good leg, but the leg 
was folded back and there was 
a peg leg attached at the knee 
the way it would be if there 
were a live actor playing a per- 
son with a bad leg. 

"I called him and told him it 
didn't make sense as far as the 
story was concerned. ‘Mark 
Martin turned them into 
household appliances. It's OK 


heroes. 


from genre fans. 
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Upcoming Heroes 


W ith Dick Tracy (Warren Beatty) blazing away at his 
fearsome foes (see gatefold) while Roger Rabbit copes 
with a bull market (see fold-out), it's an incredible time for 


| HE'SGOTTABE 
AROUND HERE 
SOMEWHERE! 


I HAVE A FEELING WE'RE 
ABOUT TO NEED HIM! 


LOOK WHAT'S COMING! 


TN 


$ 


to give him a peg leg because he 
gets it back later in the story.’ 
Rich redrew it, but that's a less 
common occurrence. I'll usu- 
ally follow his lead once the 
art comes back." 

Corben comments, “As the 
artist, my involvement is that I 
usually get much closer to a 
project than Jan does. This is 
because I might spend weeks 
drawing it, where he might do 
the writing in less than a week. 
So, I was with the Turtles day 
and night. Of course, they all 
look practically identical ex- 
cept for their weapons. 

"As they travel through 
time, their weapons change too, 
but derived from the same 
weapons so we have to keep 
them straight. It was Jan’s idea, 


Akira, the "must-see" Japanese animation epic released by 
Streamline Pictures (see COMICS SCENE #11 & this issue's 
gatefold), is gradually playing throughout America to raves 


Van Williams, TV's Green Hornet (with Bruce Lee as Kato 
on fold-out), has provided the story for a two-part Tales of the 
Green Hornet (published by Now Comics, currently on sale). 
The actor, however, is also a heroic lawman in real life as he 
reveals to Will Murray in an interview slated for a future 
COMICS SCENE: "I was involved in shootings, mountain 
rescue stuff, things like that. I've done what the Green Hornet 
does without running around in disguise. I went out there and 


but I’m the one who had to do 
the deriving," Corben laughs. 
“Michaelangelo has the 
nunchuks, so when they go 
back to the Dawn of Man, the 
nunchuks become two rocks 
tied together like a bolo. 
Leonardo has the sword, so he 
just had a club. But Donatello, 
who has the long stick, has...a 
stick, because that's pretty ba- 
sic. Raphael's sais were 
changed to sabre-tooth teeth. 
The confusion came between 
Donatello and Leonardo be- 
cause one had a club and one 
had a stick and in some scenes 
they look identical. 

“T also tried to keep them 
separated by changing their 
costumes slightly when they 
went back in time, but Jan 


put my life on the line for the LA County Sheriff's 


Department." 


New to the hero biz is John Wesley Shipp. He'll portray. 
that super-speedster known as The Flash in a new one-hour 
TV series premiering on CBS this fall. For the first look at his 
Flash (in a costume design modified by Rocketeer artist Dave 
Stevens), see the fold-out. For even more on The Flash, look 
to forthcoming issues of COMICS SCENE. 

And, of course, playing a hero does tend to give one a 
heroic viewpoint as Matt Salinger, who plays Captain 
America in a new movie (which may premiere on video, see 
fold-out), has discovered. "I like what the film is saying," 
Salinger tells COMICS SCENE's Marc Shapiro in an upcoming 
interview. "Captain America is very patriotic and he does love 
America. He isn't your typical superhero. But once you put on 
the costume and pick up the shield, it's not hard to really feel 


like Captain America." 


didn't catch that; he didn't look 
at the panels that closely." 

While a trek from Mutant 
World to Mutant Turtles might 
seem natural, it actually took 
some convincing on Corben's 
part to get Strnad involved. 

"I had agreed to do a Turtle 
book with Kevin Eastman. He 
was pretty flexible on how the 
story could develop, so I came 
up with a storyline and he 
thought it was OK," explains 
Corben. “It wasn't the pirates, 
but time travel. 

"So, I came up with an out- 
line but it was out of my 
league to handle humorous 
characters like that so I asked 
Jan if he was interested. He 
said no." A 

No? 

“I had plenty of work,” 
Strnad begins in his defense. 
“In fact, I may have had too 
much work. I was afraid I 
might not have time to do all 
the things I said I was going to 
do.” But at least he wanted to 
be involved? “Not particularly. 
When Richard called, my im- 
mediate reaction was ‘Oh God, 
there's no way I could do this.’ 
Then, I thought on it more and 
it sounded like fun. I looked at 
what other people had done 
with the Turtles lately, Rick 
Veitch and Mark Martin, and I 
realized 1 would have much 
more freedom with it than I 
thought." 

"The Mirage comic books 
aren't as ‘juvenile’ as the car- 
toons," says Corben. "We 
went into it with the idea that 
we were going to enjoy this, 
too. If we went out of line, 
then it was up to Kevin to 
straighten us out. I had to beg 
for Jan for a while. I sent him 
all the stuff and he finally said 
he would do it. Then, of 
course, he did an outline that 
was...completely different," 
Corben laughs. ^He did a com- 
plete synopsis, and from there, 
I drew it before we put any 
words in." 

— Scott Lobdell 


_-—David McDonnell 


Turtles Characters & Art: Trademark & Copyright 1990 Mirage Studios 


Turtles Art: Richard Corben/Courtesy Kevin Eastman 


Bride of the *Black 
Panther" 


At long last, T'Challa will take Monica Lynn to be his 


queen, but as all die-hard comics fans know, for a superhero, 


that walk down the aisle is rarely a safe one. And in the case 
of The Black Panther, writer Don McGregor and artist 
Dwayne Turner have put an international drug ring and the 
malevolent machinations of Solomon Prey and the Lightning 
Lancers in his way during this four-issue bookshelf format 
mini-series (see fold-out). 


Win George 
Jetson! 
(So to Speak) 


Jetsons Characters: Trademark & Copyright 1989 Hanna-Barbera Productions 


Jetsons Art: Copyright 1990 Universal City Studios Inc. & Hanna-Barbera Productions 


wayne Turner/Copyright 1990 & Trademark Marvel Entertainment Group 


im Lee/Copyright 1990 & Trademark Marvel Entert: 


Ready to Party 


Alpha Flight is in a shambles, and it looks like they must 
start over again if they're going to regain their former glory. 
Wolverine guest stars in the four-part storyline that kicks off 
Fabian Nicieza and Michael Bair's run on the title and 
reunites most of the original team, including a certain late, 
lamented champion, for an all-out battle with Gamma Flight 


and the Master (see fold-out). 


he Jetsons are back—and 

exploring new animated 
spaces on the silver screen in 
Jetsons: The Movie (see page 47 
& the fold-out). 

But what's a cosmic picnic 
without neato Jetsons stuff? 
We've got some—and we want 
to give something to you. 

Here's all you have to do: 
Send a postcard only (no en- 
velopes please) with your care- 
fully printed name and address 
(street/city/state/zip code) to 
Mr. George Jetson, c/o COMICS 
SCENE, 475 Park Avenue 
South, 8th Flr, NY, NY 10016 
Only one entry per person, 
please. Multiple entries will be 
disqualified. Neatness counts, 
too; illegible addresses will 
also be disqualified. All 
decisions of the judges are 
final. 

This contest is open to all 
except employees (and free 
lancers working for) of MCA 
Hanna-Barbera Productions, 
Spacely Sprockets, Cogswell 
Cogs and the Starlog Group and 


their affiliates, subsidiaries and 
advertising agencies. No 
purchase necessary. Void 
where prohibited by law. 

All entries must be received 
in the COMICS SCENE offices 
no later than September 6, 
1990. A random postcard 
drawing will be conducted the 
following day, September 7, 
with prizes sent out shortly 
thereafter. Please note: No re- 
sponsibility is assumed for 
lost, misdirected or late entries 
and lost, misdirected or dam- 
aged-in-mail prizes 

And what prizes they are! 
Through the courtesy of 
Universal Pictures, there are 55 
of them. No one knows why 


The First Prize (5): An offi- 
cial Jetsons watch, perfect for 
interstellar time-telling. 

The Second Prize (25); An 
official Jetsons: The Movie T- 
shirt (All sizes X-Large). 

The Third Prize (25): An 
official & semi-cosmic Jetsons: 
The Movie poster. 
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Brian Bolland, a reflection in ink. 


rtist Brian Bolland isn’t inter- 
As at all in many current 

comics. “At the moment, I’m 
very much off violence. I’m bored stiff 
with violence; it’s just lame-brained,” 
he says. “The debate about whether 
it’s harmfuldiving on a rich diet of vi- 
olence in the media is best left to 
someone else, but I just find it boring 
and stupid, and I would like to com- 
municate a wider range of what goes 
on between people other than just 


punching each other. 

“I like comedy. I don't find comedy 
as dumb as violence. Comedy isn’t 
very fashionable now because the 
watchwords at the moment in comics 
are grim and grey; everything has to 
be pretty deadpan and grey. It almost 
looks pretentious to be that moody all 
the time. It’s a bit like an actor doing a 
moody melodramatic performance— 
it doesn’t seem to have the full range.” 

Bolland, the British artist who 
made his reputation rendering Judge 
Dredd and then consolidated it by 
drawing DC’s Camelot 3000 and The 
Killing Joke, is entering a new stage in 
his career. “I think a lighter phase 
came when I realized that comics is a 
medium of communication, and I had 
always been considering myself 
merely as a craftsman for hire,” he 
says. “I did often find I was disap- 
pointed that all the people who liked 
my work were liking the drawing, but 
I didn't always feel that we provided 
them with a particularly good story to 
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go with the drawing. And it just 
seemed a real waste of effort to put all 
that work into drawing well—if you 
can—if the story you're telling is a 
load of tosh. 

"I thought it was about time I 
really made a point of trying to inte- 
grate the two. Even though I'm not ac- 
tually writing the stuff, at least I 


By ADAM PIRANI 


ought to make absolutely certain that 
the whole thing is of some use. So at 
that point, I began to get very picky 
about what stories I was going to 
draw." For Bolland, these decisions 
are also significant because of the 
speed at which he works. He spent 
slightly more than two years pen- 
cilling the 12 issues of Camelot 3000 
and just under two years pencilling 
and inking the 48-page Killing Joke. 
Recently, Bolland has begun 
"writing the stuff" himself as well. He 


"I've got lots of pictures in my head that 
T've got to get out," says Bolland, 
including The Actress and the Bishop, 
the series he has written and drawn for 
the British anthology series A1. 


has written and drawn a series of 
one-page strips titled Mr. Mamoulian 
which have appeared in small-circu- 
lation British magazines such as 
Escape. "It's still obscure because it 
has hardly been printed anywhere," 
Bolland notes. "The idea was that my 
work had become so polished, be- 
cause it just looks a bit glossy and I 
spend a lot of time trying to get the 
finish right. It was very refreshing to 
just knock out something without 
considering the finish of the thing too 
much. So, each panel was drawn 
without any pencilling, and if it 
looked wrong, to hell with it, that was 
part of the exercise." 

He has also written (in rhyming 
dialogue!) and drawn two episodes of 
The Actress and the Bishop, each 
several pages long, which have ap- 
peared in the British anthology series 
A1. Bolland has scripted and will 
soon draw a third episode. 

"It's a learning period for me 
again," he says. "The Mr. Mamoulian 


A1, Mamoulian, Wild Cards, Time Out, Album Cover Art: Courtesy 


ian Bolland 


stuff is very self-indulgent observa- 
tions about how I think about the 
world, accompanied by these fairly 
basic cartoons. The Actress and the 
Bishop really brings all the skills in 
my traditional—my neat style, as 
some people call it; the neat style is 
all there but the story is a little bit 
more personal. So, it's a period when 
I'm trying to discover which combina- 
tion of these things works very well, 
and hopefully, Pll be able to collect 
them together in some form or other. 

"Ive got lots of pictures in my 
head that I’ve got to get out," Bolland 
says, “and so, I've got to really strug- 
gle to get stories written, and they are 
going to have to just turn up in ob- 
scure magazines like A1. i 

“The funny thing about me is that I 
draw in a very commercial way. I get 
the impression that it’s the kind of 
way that the kids seem to like, and it 
communicates the story tolerably 
well. But when I come to thinking of 
stories, I just don’t think in a very 
commercial way. The things that have 
interested me in film and in literature 
have always been slightly harder 
things—Peter Greenaway films [like 
The Cook, The Thief, His Wife and 
Her Lover], Andrei Tarkovsky films 


[such as Solaris and The Mirror], 
things like that.” 

Remarks Bolland, “Basically, I just 
want to draw the images that I really 
want to get out of my mind, and no 
writer knows what those images con- 
sist of, so it looks like I’m going to 
have to actually write the stuff. But 
my writing skills are very minimal, 
so it’s hard work.” 


side from his entirely self- 
Ar.“ work, Bolland 
continues to draw covers—in 
comics, every month for DC’s Animal 
Man and occasionally for Batman, 
and full color airbrushed work for 
books, magazines and other media. 
“The game plan at the moment is to 
do a lot of covers for people, because I 
enjoy doing them,” he says. “I don’t 
think of it just as hackwork, I really 
do like it. And.I like being on the 
cover of one comic every month. But 
for the time being, the only strip work 
Im doing is of the stuff that I'm 
writing myself. So far, it’s all fairly 
short, just to get the hang of it.” 
Possible future projects of a greater 
length—which Bolland would both 
write and draw—include a sequel to 
The Killing Joke and a story based on 


Joker Chara: 


“One of the most unflawed pieces of work 
I ever did was the cover of The Greatest 
Joker Stories Ever Told—1 couldn't 
actually see anything wrong with that at 
all," admits Bolland, who plans an encore 
to The Killing Joke. 


the biblical character Jezebel. 

The latest of many artists who 
have sought to have more control over 
the entire content of their work, 
Bolland previously just took the 
scripts he was given and illustrated 
them. "Generally, I don't communi- 
cate in any way with the writer. I pre- 
fer not to," he says. ^I wouldn't like 
him to interfere and tell me how to 
draw, and so, I wouldn't generally 
like to interfere with what he does. 

"With The Killing Joke, Alan 
Moore rang me up once and said that 
he had got stuck; it was a scene where 
Commissioner Gordon was trussed 
up and he was being dragged through 
a ghost-train. Alan had gotten into a 
really bleak state thinking up all that 
stuff, so he rang me up. I listened to 
him thinking it through, and then he 
said, ‘Oh, let's have [the Joker] sing- 
ing.' So, I didn't actually have any in- 
put whatsoever. I just provided a 
sympathetic ear! 

"On Camelot, Mike Barr and I got 
on the phone quite a bit and I actually 


The artist provided his unique look to 
this album cover featuring US 
independent bands for Sounds. 


run) 
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thought up a few of the characters. I 
thought up Isolde, who was the girl 
friend of the sex-change character 
Tristan, merely by saying, ‘What 
about Isolde? There was the great love 
between the two in the original story.’ 
There was also a big kind of Alien 
Queen Mother creature which I sug- 
gested to Mike Barr, so I suppose to 
that extent, I did have some input into 
that story.” 

In general, Bolland has had his 
hands full without becoming involved 
in the script creation process. “There 
is usually a lot in the scripts. In par- 
ticular, there was a lot in The Killing 
Joke script, and there was no way I 
really wanted to provide on paper, in 
pictures, less than he [Alan Moore] 
asked for. If anything, I would have 
liked to have given more than he 
asked for. Beyond that, it is just tech- 
nical exercise. 

“He gave me a lot of very specific 
instructions about which way the 
camera was pointing and whether it 
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was high or low, and many of the 
scenes were worked out in time and 
space, and the figures in the back- 
ground would be going through some 
little drama or other. There was a 
barroom scene which was a favorite 
because it had that kind of three-di- 
mensional scenario in time and space 
where the camera would be rotating.” 
Working on The Killing Joke, 
Bolland enjoyed drawing the estab- 
lished characters of Batman and the 
Joker, but was frustrated by the 
story’s location. “I would have liked 
the story to have been set somewhere 
other than where it was set,” he says. 
“I really love [Batman artist] Dick 
Sprang's work, and he seemed to use 
pictures of the city so well, and I 
wanted to incorporate the Batman 
image and Gotham into the story. 
"Alan set it in a fun-fair, and I 
found it difficult. It seemed a little too 
obvious to have the Joker in a fun-fair, 
and I couldn't consequently think of 
any new approach to the fun-fair at 


"The Mr. Mamoulian stuff are very self- 
indulgent observations about how I think 
about the world," explains Bolland of his 
attempt to write and draw something 

without fussing over it. 


all, whereas I was limbering up to do 
a really good Gotham. 

“I didn't feel restricted by what 
went before. The way Frank Miller 
had approached it was to explode it 
all and almost disregard what had 
gone before. I actually really liked a 
lot of what had gone before and I 
wanted to take the best elements, be- 
cause all the good stuff had been there 
already and much of it had just been 
forgotten. So, I wanted to be true to 
the essence of the characters. If any- 
thing, Frank Miller's Batman is true 
to the essence of Frank Miller." 

The Killing Joke won't be Bolland's 
last collaboration, however. Despite 
his current efforts to establish himself 
as a writer/artist, he says he will 
work again on others' scripts. "I keep 
thinking it's time I did get together 


Bolland prefers that his *images 
communicate directly" to the audience 
without undue extrapolation. For the 
British editions of the Wild Cards 
series, he deals another set of Jokers. 


with somebody," he says. "I've been 
doing these Animal Man covers and 
I've been enjoying Grant Morrison's 
scripts on those and thinking, ‘Maybe 
we ought to do something together.' " 

There are other reasons for work- 
ing on a prestige project after several 
years of just doing covers and short 
pieces for small circulation 
magazines. "I'll have to when the 
wolf arrives at the door," Bolland 
says. "I mean, I'm going to have to do 
another blockbuster book at some 
point, because you can't live on 
peanuts." 


Ithough there has been much 
A» of a "British invasion" of 
American comics, for Bolland, 
working for DC has been “me getting 
back to roots, because I grew up on 
DC comics." 
Artistically too, the 39-year-old 
artist identifies himself with the com- 


"I'm a DC man,” affirms Bolland, who is 
quite pleased to be part of the company's 
cover history. 


pany. “Pm a DC man," Bolland af- 
firms. “At the moment, I'm doing cov- 
ers for DC, and DC really has pro- 
duced beautiful covers. The ones that 
Curt Swan produced on Action, the 
early '60s, late '50s covers, were sim- 
ple and beautifully drawn, nothing 
excessive about them at all. And ele- 
gant—I would like to get that kind of 
elegance into the work, and.contrary 
to some people, I don't actually put in 
more detail than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I like to not put a single line in 
that isn't necessary. Economy. 


"The funny thing about me is that I draw 
in a very commercial way," confesses 
Bolland, which is why clients like the 
London listings magazine, Time Out, 
seek him out. 


IT'S WHAT I'VE 
ALWAYS WANTED! 


A classic example 
from Judge Dredd 
of what waits to get 
out of Bolland’s 
head. 


SOLLAND 


ademark & Copyright 1990 Marvel Enter 


“I like the image to communicate 
directly. In Norman Rockwell’s paint- 
ings, the first thing that comes across 
is what's going on in the picture, first 
and foremost. Then afterwards, you 


| realize, ‘It’s beautifully done, isn't it?', | 


and I think it's that priority. That's 
why I find that the Dave McKean/Bill 
Sienkiewicz school of work tends to 
be the other way around: The 
technique seems to hit you first and 
then you have to struggle to see what 
it's about." 

Bolland says he looks for art that 


impresses him “largely in the cinema. | 


Films are a great inspiration. That's f 
pretty much all, really. I don't find # 


I'm as excited by painting and general 


art as I used to be. I just go and see an © 


exhibition of some great artists just 
for the entertainment value. I’ve al- 


ways liked Francis Bacon. I like {f 


Lucien Freud, too. Many others I can't 


| remember. But it's generally cinema, 


because cinema is preoccupied with 
that rectangle that it's stuck in, just as 
we are." 

Bolland has been particularly pre- 
occupied with the rectangle recently. 


| "When I get drawing, I do tend to just 


get stuck at one panel at a time," he 
says. "Lately, I just isolate each 
panel—I do grids. I've got the habit of 


judge Dredd ARE Gop ynigntas do Figelway bale Comical 


Art: Trademark & Copyright 1982 DC Comics Inc. 


Dave [Gibbons] and Alan [Moore]’s 
Watchmen grid idea, because I find 
that fancy panel compositions run 
contrary to the idea of telling the 
story. It’s just another way of draw- 
ing your attention to the page, 
whereas your attention should be 
drawn to the story and:what's going 
on through the windows in which you 
are looking, which are the panels. 
"So, I am actually quite preoccu- 
pied with each individual panel. I 
tend to look at that without thinking 
about the rest. Really, by the time I 
have drawn all the panels separately, 
thinking about them all separately, if 
they don't fit together very well, then 
it's just a shame. I tend to leave the 


When working with a writer, Bolland 
doesn't like to interfere in the plotting, 
but on Camelot 3000, writer Mike Barr 
incorporated some of his suggestions 
into the story. 


overall page composition to chance, 
but I do get very obsessive about what 
goes on in each individual panel be- 
cause I think of that like a cinema 
frame." 

To Bolland, “the actual drawing of 
figures and things" is the most impor- 
tant aspect of his work. “I'm trying to 
get a good performance out of the 
'actor' at the same time, which is part 
of it, because to me, good drawing is 
also the performance of the charac- 
ters—the way people stand and the 
way people communicate with their 
body language and facial expressions 
and so on. 

"I've always been trying to struggle 
with each individual picture to make 
it look good," says Brian Bolland. “I 
just want to draw well." 15% 


Pe 


By MARC SHAPIRO 


ou run a risk when you attempt 

Y to bring back an old TV 

chestnut. And that was upper- 

most on creative minds when it was 

decided to bring the 1960s cartoon 

series The Jetsons not only into the 
'90s, but onto the big screen. 

"When we mentioned that we were 
going to do a Jetsons movie, people 
would invariably get a look of disap- 
pointment on their faces 
Jetsons: The Movie supervising direc- 
tor Iwao Takamoto. “The people who 
were familiar with the old show 
didn't want many changes and we 
sort of cued into that when we de- 
cided to make this movie." 

Takamoto, who is also vice presi- 
dent of creative design at Hanna- 
Barbera Productions, is commenting 
on the Jetsons' big screen debut dur- 
ing a mid-morning drawing stint in 
his Hollywood office. In another part 

- of the Hanna-Barbera complex, others 
are laboring over the film's final edit. 

*Now it's in the hands of the ani- 
mation director," smiles Takamoto, 
“and that's fine with me. They're just 
about where they have to commit to 
an answer print [the film opened 
early this month] and I don't think 
they need another opinion at this 
point." 


ight 1989 Universal Studios & Hanna-Barbera Productions 


The family of the future launches it- 
self onto the big screen and into even 
bigger problems. 


Jetsons: The Movie, directed by 
William Hanna and Joseph Barbera 
from a screenplay by Dennis Marks, 
features the voices of the late George 
O'Hanlon and Mel Blanc (STARLOG 
#102), Penny Singleton, Don Messick, 
Patric Zimmerman and Ronnie 
Schell. It also boasts the talents of 
Takamoto, animation director David 


Going Hollywood: 
Jetsons, but it ha 


Michener and songs courtesy of pop 
star Tiffany, who provides the voice 
for young Judy, replacing longtime 
Judy player Janet Waldo. 

The story, which reunites the en- 
tire Jetson clan, focuses on George's 
unexpected promotion to vice presi- 
dent of an asteroid-based sprocket 
factory by his unscrupulous boss Mr. 


fhanged the 
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Barbera Productions 


Trademark & Copyright 1989 Ha 


Jetsons Character 


Spacely. The family moves to the as- 
teroid home where George discovers 
an alien life form called the 
Grunchees whose living habitat is en- 
dangered by sprocket production. In 
the end, George must decide whether 
his career is worth the destruction of 
these creatures. 


his animated film, according to 
] Takamoto, contains a mixture of 
old and new Jetsons techno- 
schtick. George, as usual, is late for 
work and must contend with his 
bubble car folding up around him. He 
still continues to run for the tube that 
will take him to his desk and his car 
still folds up to the size of a lunchbox. 
But now there are also such new 
wonders as 3-D holographic parks, 
houses in which the interior builds it- 
self to fit your needs, cars that drive 
themselves and space-age basketball 
equipment. 

“The difference between the old TV 
series and this movie is primarily 
dimensional, in terms of the anima- 
tion process, and enrichment in terms 
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"That fun idea of the future is what we've tried to sustain in this film," admits Iwo 
Takamoto, using computer-enhanced backgrounds for the Jetsons and friends to 
play in. 


Meet boy Elroy's new pal Teddy 2. 


of the story," explains Takamoto. 
"We've taken great pains to keep the 
TV series' integrity, its feeling and 
look. But we also felt that, with a 
movie's length and '90s technology to 
play around with, there was much 
more we could do." 

Beginning, recalls Takamoto, with 
the storyline. 

"The major challenge we saw in 
creating a story for a feature was to 
take the characters out of what had 
been fundamentally a sitcom situation 
and broaden it out into something that 
had a little more substance and 
dimension. I remember that a lot of 
brainstorming went on between Joe 
Barbera and Dennis Marks to get just 
the right elements of the story in 
place." 

He also remembers what happened 
when the studio was handed a release 
date for The Jetsons. 

"The date we were given was 
really tight, and so, we just plunged 
right into what you might call a crash 
course. I went ahead and story- 
boarded the entire film and we began 
working on the animation process. 
We were working with many people 
who had never worked on The Jetsons 
before and so we felt we had better get 
in and get our hands on it as soon as 
possible." 

Pre-production on the film con- 
sisted of dealing primarily with 
technological differences. 

"In the '60s, we had a much 
smaller camera table with limited ca- 
pabilities," says Takamoto. "In the 
movie, we wanted to get air, space 
and perspective into the scenery and 
the characters so that they could act 
to a much greater degree. 


“To help accomplish that, I went in 
and redesigned the Jetsons. I wasn't 
trying to change their look. What I 
was attempting to do was structure 
the characters in a way that would 
give the animators the tools they 


‚needed to stretch and squash them. 


The redesigning didn't change the 
look so much as it changed the under- 
lying structure.” 

Animation for this cartoon feature 
began with the more traditional hand- 
drawn and colored cels. But the 
Jetsons filmmakers went to advanced 
techniques when it came to designing 
the film's settings and vehicles. 

*We used advanced computer an- 
imation techniques to structure the 
scenic material in the backgrounds," 
Takamoto explains. “With this tech- 
nique, the characters would actually 
travel through space rather than 
merely against a background. Using 
the computers enhanced the film’s 
movements and created a much 
greater sense of distance. We see our 
characters moving from a given point 
toward an object into the screen 
rather than merely moving across it. 

“The same idea was used in struc- 
turing the way the vehicular objects 
moved. We’ve used the computer an- 
imation to allow the space vehicles to 
move through space consistent with 
what was happening on the scenic 
background. It all boiled down to mix- 
ing the computer animation with the 
traditional cel animation process.” 

And while this mixing of old and 
new techniques gives a different look 
to The Jetsons, Takamoto claims it’s 
far from innovative. 

"Its more a matter of refinement 
than doing anything innovative,” he 


The Flintstones in disguise? 


says. “Outside of the computer ani- 
mation, what we've done isn't that far 
removed from the traditional anima- 
tion process. We paid a lot of attention 
to turned shadows and light, the same 
techniques that have been used for 
years. So, it may be the '90s, but for 
the most part on this film, we've stuck 
to the tried-and-true techniques." 


eorge Jetson, his boy Elroy, 
( Zr dtr Judy and Jane, his 

wife, first appeared on TV in 
September 1962. The creation of Joe 
Barbera and William Hanna, The 
Jetsons was derived, partially, from 
The Flintstones (another Hanna- 
Barbera creation, basically The 
Honeymooners in the Stone Age, that 
had just completed a successful first 
season) and designed to capitalize 
upon America’s growing infatuation 
with space. 

“It was very simple,” Hanna once 
said. “We just thought, ‘Let’s do the 
flip side of The Flintstones and go 
into the future.’ ” 

The Jetsons’ blend of space-age 
gags and family situation comedy 
lasted only one season. But those 24 
episodes continued to grow in popu- 
larity during 25 subsequent years in 
syndication. In 1985, Hanna-Barbera 
made 41 new Jetsons segments and, 
in 1987, an additional 10 were created 
to mark the 25th anniversary of the 
show's creation. This sweetened 
package has been a continual syndica- 
tion success and ultimately paved the 
way for this foray onto the big screen. 

Takamoto, who joined the Hanna- 
Barbera creative team in 1960 and 
was instrumental in the creative side 
of The Jetsons, offers his reason why 
a show that had such a short network 
run has managed to gather such a 
loyal following. 

“The feeling of The Jetsons has al- 
ways been G [rated]. It was a family- 
oriented show. The big twist on the 
show in those days was how people 
in the future would do things and I 
think the series was very close, in 
many areas, in predicting certain 
technologies. But the bottom line is 
that The Jetsons has always been a 
fun show and that fun idea of the fu- 
ture is what we've tried to sustain in 
this movie. 

"If there was a prevailing attitude 
with the old shows, it was 'Look at 
the way things are today and 
wouldn't it be nice if—'. That's what 
we've tried real hard to get into this 
movie. But people shouldn't worry if 
that attitude doesn't get through to 
them. They should just sit back and 
enjoy The Jetsons for what it is, 
which is pure entertainment." 

Yesterday, today and tomorrow. Ec 
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Artist Tim Truman was no stranger to 
the Wild Cards realm having previously 
illustrated the new American editions. 
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Art: Marshall Rogers 


GOREZONE 


Devoted to horror films and TV. Inter- 
views and articles on Freddy, Jason, 
Leatherface and all your favorites! 
Dozens of yummy (and yucky!) photos! 
Plus horror fiction! Each issue also con- 
tains four, giant, fold-out posters, 
measuring a Hering 16 x 22 inches! 
Guaranteed to make your teeth chatter 
and your flesh crawl! 


Previews 
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releases 
Horror moguls 
unveil new films 
Balun insults 
everyone 

Is splatter dead? 
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onvideo 6$ 
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STARLOG 


The most popular science fiction 
magazine in the solar system 
brings you all the latest news, TV 
y 3 and film previews, special 
effects secrets, interviews 
i 4 with actors, authors, artists, 
even astronauts! And more! 


PREDATOR 
Unoarthly origins 


STARLOG 


Send cash, check or 12 issues/1 year $34.47 


money order payable to: 
STARLOG COMM. INT'L., INC. 
475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 


Foreign: $43.47 


FANGORIA 
10 issues/1 year $24.47 
. ... Foreign: $33.47 


TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES Raphael Mask 


What has a shell, 
wears a red 
mask, eats pizza, 
loves April, is 
hot-headed, 
sarcastic 

and 

defends 

himself with 

a sais? 


Cowabungal 
Is RAPHAE 


Now you 
too can 
bea 
TEENAGE 
MUTANT 
NINJA 
TURTLE! 


Just you pull on this authentic 
Raphael mask! 
Only $34 + postage Fully 
Copyright © 1989 Mirage Studios Guaranteed 
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A Don Post MaskTM 


COMICS SCENE 
6 issues/1 year $17.99 
. Foreign: $23.99 
GOREZONE 
6 issues/1 year $17.99 
— Foreign: $23.99 


TOXIC HORROR 
CITY 6 issues/1 year $17.99 
. Foreign: $23.99 


NAME 


TOXIC HORROR 


Everyday the world becomes more 
toxic-and it's all yours in this scarify- 
ing new magazine! News, views and 
interviews from the latest horror-film 
fiends, plus reports on related irritat- 
ing and irrational aspects of our cul- 
ture. This magazine is your last chance 
at sanity! (Or your first sweet taste of 
madness!) Articles, artwork and pho- 
tos! 64 pages! All color! All gory! 


ADDRESS 


STATE ZIP Total Enclosed: $ 


Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery of first issue. Foreign orders, send U.S. funds only. 
If you do not want to cut out coupon, we will accept written orders. 


Send cash, check or money order payable to: 
STARLOG PRESS 
475 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK, NY 10016 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES 
Raphael Mask #1506 
$31.00 


Please indicate quantity of masks being ordered. 
To cover postage and handling, add $4.00 for 
each mask ordered. (OVERSEAS: $10.00) 


Total enclosed: 
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A. PRUNEFACE $49.95 
B. FLATTOP $49.95 
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D. INFLUENCE $49.95 
E. BIG BOY $49.95 
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